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TEACHERS’ SALARIES AND THE FLIGHT TO THE SUBURBS 
It used to be that if you wanted to get ahead in the world you packed up and headed 


for the big city. Horatio Alger made a career of writing about it. And remember that 
old song: "How're you gonna keep 'em down on the farm... .?" 








Now, at least for teachers, it's a different story. From east coast to west, a new 


trend is underway: suburban areas are offering better salaries and are drawing teach- 
ers away from big city schools. 


ITEM: Oak Park, Illinois, now pays a minimum of $4750 for teachers with a B.S. de- 
gree. This is $500 higher than Chicago's bachelor's degree minimum. 





ITEM: The Portland, Oregon, school board has been warned that it will lose many of 


its best teachers because its salary scales aren't as high as other districts in the 
same county. 





ITEM: Baltimore, Maryland, school officials are really worried because Baltimore 
County is offering substantially better salaries than the city. 








Says Dr. John H. Fischer, Baltimore's superintendent of public instruction; "We 
have to admit, if we are going to be honest to those we are interviewing, that the 
salaries they (the county) are offering are better. This situation has been bad for 
some time, but this year Baltimore County is offering better salaries at the lower 
part of the scale. They are competing at the third step, which makes it...difficult." 


The scale in both city and county starts at $4000. In the third year, the county 
will offer $4600 in contrast to $4400 by the city. The gap increases over the yeas. 
The county teacher with an M.A. degree will earn $7440 on the 13th step, $690 more 
than his counterpart in the city. The spread grows finally to $1280 for teachers with 
an M.A. and 30 hours of credit. Walter A. MacCubbin, city director of personnel, says, 
"The competition is rough; there's no question about it. This is not a buyer's market." 








HAVE BOOKS —WILL TRAVEL 


At a press conference in Chicago, where some 1000 college presidents, 
deans, and faculty members are attending the 14th National Conference on 
Higher Education this week, a proposal was offered to require all college 
students to spend at least one semester of study abroad as a requirement 
for the bachelor's degree. 








Harlan Cleveland, author of the lead article, "The Pretty Americans," 
in the March issue of Harper's Magazine and director of the Maxwell Grad- 
uate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs at Syracuse University, said 
he hoped the requirement could be put into effect within 20 years, suggested 
the travel might come during the sophomore year, and noted that such an 
overseas semester at Syracuse now adds only $100 to the cost of a semester 
spent in the United States. 
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KANSAS CITY REPORTS ON THE “UNIFIED” JUNIOR HIGH 


Proposals for a beefed-up academic program for the junior high schools in 
Kansas City, Missouri, will be formally presented to the poard of education in that 
city today. If the board, which has been studying the proposals for two weeks, ap- 
proves, the changes will go into effect next September. 





The proposed program would place more emphasis on science, math, and modern 
foreign languages. It also calls for improved counseling services, better library 
facilities, continued and expanded ability grouping in the academic areas, and a 
greatly expanded extraecurricular activities program. 





The recommendations were drawn up by a special committee headed by J. G. Bryan, 
director of secondary education in Kansas City. Here are some of the highlights: 





% SCIENCE -- To be taken out of the common learnings course and made a separate 
subject, available in the 7th and 8th grades. 


* MATHEMATICS -- To continue as a separate subject, with algebra offered to a 
large number of gifted pupils in some junior high schools. 


* MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES -- To be introduced to eighth-grade students who show 
academic promise. It will be the equivalent of a freshman high school course. If 
elected, it must be taken for at least two semesters. 


* COUNSELING -- To be correlated with subject matter in core classes, school 
counselors working closely with teachers, supplying teaching materials and informa- 
tion about pupils. The committee's report noted that the "time alloted for (core 
classes) is more than double that for any other class, so that 20 percent of it can 
be devoted to the guidance function." Also, that "the two areas of learning, lan- 
guage arts and social studies, by their very nature afford instructional activities 
through which pupils may simultaneously acquire knowledge, practice personal and 
social skills, and develop desirable habits, attitudes, and personality traits." 
The core teacher, said the report, is "the key figure in both the core curriculum 
and the guidance program for junior high school pupils." One counselor for each 500 
students was recommended. 


%& ACTIVITIES -- Out-of-class activities to be greatly encouraged. The committee 
noted that "successful participation in out-of-class activities is considered im- 
portant by college admission officials and by employers in business and industry." 


In speaking of the staff, generally, the committee stated that it should cone 
sist of a principal, a vice principal, the aforementioned counselor for each 500 
students, two or three secretaries, and one teacher for every 22 to 24 pupils. 





On school facilities, it noted: "The quality of learning improves if the 
learning environment is stimulating and attractive, supplied with adequate materials 
for learning, and permeated by planned, known goals with the means for attaining 
e e e Such goals." 





A final, important summing up could be made of this committee statement: "The 
total junior high school program is distinctive. It is for pupils of a limited age 
group and covers grades seven, eight, and nine. The program is not that of a senior 
high school. Neither is it that of an elementary school. It is something like that 
of each. While the program covers two grades that may be regarded as elementary and 
one that is high school, it is not partly elementary and partly high school. It is 
a single, unified whole -- a JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL.” 








THE WORTH OF THE INDIVIDUAL... 


"There has never been a time in our history when 
we more desperately needed a clear sense of our na 
tional purposes," the president of the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration (589 Fifth Ave., New York 17) declared last week. 
John W. Gardner, in the corporation's annual report, 
said, "If we believe what we profess concerning the 
worth of the individual, then the idea of individual 
fulfillment within a framework of moral purposes must 
become our deepest concern, our national preoccupation, 
our passion, our obsession." 





If the American people accept this proposition, 
Gardner said, "the schools and colleges will then be 
the heart of a national endeavor. Tney will be com- 
mitted to the furthering of a national objective and 
not -= as they now often find themselves -- swimming 
upstream against the interests of a public that thinks 
everything else is more urgent. The schools and col- John W. Gardner 
leges will be greatly strengthened if their task is 
undergirded by such a powerful public conception of the goal to be sought. 








"And both schools and colleges will be faced with a challenge beyond anything 
they have yet experienced. We have said that much will depend upon the individual's 
attitude toward learning and toward his own growth. This defines the task of the 
schools and colleges. Above all they must equip him for a never-ending process of 
learning; they must gird his mind and spirit for the constant reshaping and re- 
examination of himself. They cannot content themselves with the time-honored process 
of stuffing students like sausages or even the possibly more acceptable process of 
training them like seals. It is the sacred obligation of the schools and colleges to 
instill in their students the attitudes toward growth and learning and creativity 
which will in turn shape the society. With other institutions at work on other parts 
of this task, the schools and colleges must of course give particular attention to the 
intellectual aspects of growth. This is uniquely their responsibility." 





Gardner noted that events on the international scene have forced a searching re- 
examination of American education. "Although that re-examination has involved all 
kinds of nonsense and false assumptions," he said, "it is responsive to at least one 
sound conviction == the conviction that education underlies our strength and vigor 
and forward movement as a society." 





He said, also, "If we accept without reservation . . . implications of our tradi- 
tional beliefs concerning individual fulfillment, we shall have enshrined a highly 
significant purpose at the heart of our national life -- a purpose that will lift all 
American education to a new level of meaning. We shall have strengthened American 
education -=— and therefore the nation -- in precisely that respect in which it differs 
most profoundly from the Soviet modele We shall have enhanced precisely that quality 
which the USSR can least easily imitate." 





At another point, Gardner declared; "The fact that large numbers of American 
boys and girls fail to attain their full development must weigh heavily on our national 
conscience. And it is not simply a loss to the individual. At a time when the nation 
must make the most of its human resources, it is unthinkable that we should resign oure 
selves to this waste of potentialities. Recent events have taught us with sledge ham- 
mer effectiveness the lesson we should have learned from our own tradition -- that our 
strength, creativity and further growth as a society depend upon our capacity to de- 
velop the talents and potentialities of our people." 











When Dr. James B. Conant suggested that high school students able to 

handle it should have four years of one foreign language, Reporter 

Ray Reynolds of the Fresno (Calif.) Bee went out to see how students 

felt about it. He found almost all of them agree with Dr. Conant 

that after two years (the normal offering) they were just beginning ¢ 
to get their teeth into the language. 














Said one girl: "For me, the third and fourth years have been a re- 
ward for the difficult task of learning grammar in the first two 
years." Said another: "I intended to take only two years of Spanish. But I felt 

a sense of incompleteness at the end of that time. Now, in my third year, I’m begin- 
ning to get some place.” 








> Michigan is devoting one-third of its state budget to education -- and is still 
losing ground in the battle to provide enough teachers and classrooms for its chil- 
dren, Governor G. Mennan Williams told Congressmen last week. Williams, testifying 
on behalf of the Murray-Metcalf bill before the Senate subcommittee on education, 
said: "Despite all (our) efforts, we have hardly started to meet our problem. We 
have a shortage of nearly 11,000 classrooms in Michigan, and as a result we have more 
pupils on half-time than we have ever had before." The legislation must be passed at 
this session of Congress, he said, because the states "are virtually at the end of 
their financial ropes" and "the very framework of our educational system is in jeopardy." 





» You can't blame the teacher shortage on the Carlton Spicer family of Gauley 
Bridge, W. Vae Spicer, principal of Falls View Elementary School, has four daughters. 
They're teachers. He has three sonsein-law. They're teachers. He has a brother-in-e 
law. He's a teacher. He also has a nephew who teaches. The teaching Spicers and 
their kinfolk are bringing education to children in three West Virginia counties. 





NEWSMAKERS == Dr. Mason W. Gross, professor of philosophy, TV personality (Herb @ 


Shriner's show, "Iwo for the Money"), and one-time crew coach, has been named presi- 
dent of Rutgers University. He has been acting president for the past five months. 
>> Dr. Edgar F. Shannon Jr., an English professor, has been named to succeed Dr. 
Colgate W. Darden Jr as president of the University of Virginia. >> Dr. Earle W. 
Wiltse, superintendent of schools in Grand Island, Neb., for 15 years, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of Maine Township High School District in Des Plaines, Ill. 

He succeeds He D- Anderson, who retires Sept. 1. >> N. H. Shope, superintendent of 
Elizabeth City, Ne Ce, schools for the past four years, will assume a similar post 

at Goldsboro, Ne Ce, July 1.>> Dr. Frank B. Stover, assistant commissioner of educa- 
tion in New Jersey, in charge of general administration, has resigned to take the 
post of superintendent of schools in Bloomfield, N. J., effective April 20. At 
Bloomfield, he succeeds Dr. Henry T. Hollingsworth, who is retiring after 34 years 

in the Bloomfield system. >> Dr. Leland W. Drake, Columbus, Ohio, junior high school 
principal, retires on June 30 after 50 years of school service, 38 of them in Colum- 
buse Dre Drake was president of the National Association of Secondary=School Princi- 
pals in 1955-56. >») Medill Bair, regional superintendent of the Pennsbury (Pa.) Joint 
School District, resigns as of Auge 1 to take a similar post with Lexington, Mass., 
schools. He also will serve as an associate professor of the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Education. 
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